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did not get on smoothly with Lloyd George, were surprised when he accepted
the Foreign Office. His adhesion, of course, greatly strengthened the new regime.
Others of much less importance assumed that their support was necessary to the
carrying on of the King s Government.
Most of Asquith's Liberal colleagues, among them Viscount Grey, the Marquis
of Crewe, Runciman and McKenna, backed up their chief, and eleven
Liberal members of the former Cabinet received no place in the new Government,
but soundings had assured Lloyd George of considerable support in their party.
The co-operation of the Labour members, about whom there had been curiosity,
also was secured. As the result of an interview with Lloyd George, they got
twice the number of offices that they held in the Asquith Coalition.
One distinguished Unionist had no part in the new regime. Lord Lansdown*
closed the official career which had run through half a century. It is understood
that he had less desire than any other Unionist to depose Asquith. Lloyd
George, in turn, must have had less desire for his company on account of the
Memorandum which he had submitted to the Cabinet, exploring the question of
peace by negotiation. This was practically identical with his celebrated letter to the
Daily Telegraph in November, 1917.
Supreme power was concentrated in the small War Cabinet, on the model of
the Committee designed by Lloyd George. Its personnel was not what he
suggested at first. Along with the Prime Minister now were Curzon (instead ot
Carson), Bonar Law, Milner and Henderson. General Smuts was added six months
later. Milner, who had been branded by Lloyd George in the controversies
with the Boers as a prancing pro-Consul, had a large share in the achievements of
the Government. He proved one of its most useful members.
All the members of the "War Cabinet, except Bonar Law, the Chancellor of the
Exchequer, were free from departmental duties. The exclusion from the supreme
Council of the heads of great departments startled constitutional authorities. They
shook their Victorian heads at this departure from the system under which all
important Ministers met regularly in Cabinet to determine the policy for which
they had collective responsibility and which they were to carry out. But by giving to
the super Cabinet the central direction of the war important decisions were quickly
taken, and the operation of the new system was facilitated by another innovation,
the Cabinet Secretariat.
The devolution of the leadership of the House of Commons on Bonar Law
while the Prime Minister was a member of that House appeared to upholders of
tradition an anomalous arrangement. Lloyd George was wiser in his generation
than Asquith. That arrangement not only relieved the Prime Minister from
constant attendance, but also pleased the Conservatives and attached them to the
Government.
Conservatives composed the main body of the supporters of the new Coalition.
Many migrated from die Opposition side of the House to the Government side.
The Liberal ex-Ministers under Asquith's leadership occupied the front Opposition
bench. They assisted in the vigorous prosecution of the war while offering criticism
with a full sense of responsibility. There were in the various parties a few independent
men who openly displayed dislike of the new regime. The Irish Nationalists were
irritated by the spectacle of the two leading opponents of their cause, Bonar Law and
Carson, seated on the Treasury bench as the Prime Minister's principal lieutenants.